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Chats With the Editor 
Michael Helps Catch 
a Thief 


When the telephone rang at ten 
o’clock one recent Saturday night, Michael 
Zinn had no idea it was the beginning of 
the biggest experience of his life. 

He picked up the receiver, and a stran- 
ger’s voice said, “Can I speak to your par- 
ents?” 

“Only my grandparents live here,” Mi- 
chael said, “and they’re asleep.” 

There was a pause, as if the man was 
deciding what to do next. Then his voice 
went on. 

“Look, this is the sheriff’s office. We’re 
on the trail of a criminal, and need your 
help. Would you be willing?” 

“Would I? Sure thing,” said Michael. 

“Here’s the line-up,” said the sheriff. “A 
store was robbed in Sacramento yesterday. 
We think the robber was Thomas Dill. He’s 
a five-time loser already. We’ve been tipped 
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off that he may be staying in the house 
across the road from you. 

“We want that house watched. But it’s 
on the end of a lonely country road. If we 
send squad cars out there Dill’s going to get 
suspicious and leave the country before we 
can arrest him. 

“If you would keep us informed about 
everything that goes on in the house— 
lights, movements, cars parked outside— 
we could move in only when we are sure 
Dill is home.” 

Michael looked out the front window 
and returned to the phone. “There are 
lights on, but the car is not there.” 

“Keep watching,” the sheriff said. “I'll 
call you back in a little while.” 

Tingling down his spine, Michael took 
up his watch by the front window. The 
sheriff called several times, but there was 
nothing to report. 

Then at 2:00 A.M. Michael saw a car 
drive up. Quickly he dialed the sheriff's 
number and reported. Then, dead tired, he 
went to bed. 

Within minutes, patrol cars were making 
their way up Michael’s street, and police 
were surrounding the suspected house. In 
his sleep Michael heard a pounding on the 
door, and the telephone was ringing too. 
It turned out that the sheriff wanted to 
come in so he could use Michael’s front 
window to signal to the policemen when 
they should move in to demand Dill’s sur- 
render. 

Michael let him in. Presently the sheriff 
went over to the house and asked the land- 
lady to turn all the lights on and send 
Dill out. Instead the lights that were on 
went out. Dill tried to make a break from 
the back door, but was caught. 

Next day, Michael found himself on the 
front page of the newspaper. The sheriff 
gave him a star (see picture) and made him 
a Special Junior Deputy Sheriff. His school 
is proud of him, and so are we, for Michael 
is an eighth-grader at the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist school in Chico, California. 

We at the JUNIOR GUIDE think it would 
be a fine thing if Adventist young people 
would do more to help the police and the 
other departments of government in our 
cities, for they are working for the good of 
the community. 


Your friend, 


Vlutene. Wrosel 

















Strange Noises in 


» @ Kathy’s Bedroom 





By CLARA M. MATTLEY 


) om clock struck ten. Kathy laid down 
her book and stretched a little. “It’s time 
I was in bed,” she decided. “Mother, father, 
and grandmother will soon be home.” 

It was then that she heard the noise. It 
was faint at first, then louder. Kathy had 
been baby-sitting with her little sister and 
two little brothers for a year and had never 
been afraid. But then nothing had ever 
happened to frighten her. Silently now 
she listened. All was quiet, save the tick- 
ing of the clock. 

Then it came again, the noise of some- 
one rattling something. Cautiously she rose 
and walked to the back door and peered 
out into the darkness. The sound came 
again, this time, she thought, from the front 
door. She tiptoed into the living room and 
listened. Now the noise was coming dis- 
tinctly from her bedroom. It sounded as 
though someone was prying at the bedroom 
window, trying to open it, and get into the 
house. 

By this time Kathy was so frightened 
she couldn’t think clearly. All she could 
think of was to call father to come home at 
once. She shook as she dialed the num- 
ber. It seemed hours till the telephone was 
answered. She was so excited trying to tell 
father what was wrong that she got mixed 
up and he couldn’t understand what she was 
talking about. To page 19 
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With shaking fingers, Kathy dialed. “Daddy,” she said 
when father answered, “please come home quickly!” 
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THE BOY WHO SOLD HIMSELF 


By TOM TUCKER 


pe looked through the school window. 
Outside there was a breeze, and in a 
rare moment a little of it would blow 
through the clogged screen. There were 
five boys seated in the room. All were 
counting the seconds until they could es- 
cape. 

An ice-cream man was coming down the 
street, stopping in almost every block and 
selling ice-cream bars to students who had 
not been kept after school. 

Buzz scowled at the paper on his desk 
and then finished the last sentence. Five 
boys had gotten into a water fight at lunch 
recess, and Miss Wilson had required them 
to write an essay. Buzz glanced at the clock 
again. In a minute and twenty seconds 
he could go. 

He laid the paper on Miss Wilson’s desk. 
She glanced up and smiled. “Thank you, 
Buzz.” 

“You're welcome,” 
cally. 

It was then he noticed it. In that brief 
second before turning to the door, he saw 
a dime lying on Miss Wilson’s desk. In- 
stantly he thought of the ice-cream man, 
who was now in front of the school. 

Buzz leaned forward, across Miss Wil- 
son’s desk. “Miss Wilson, is that sentence 
correct, grammatically, I mean?” 

Miss Wilson looked at the paper. “Yes, 
it is. But you've misspelled they're, Buzz.” 

Buzz slipped the dime into his pocket 
and was reaching for a pencil when Miss 
Wilson looked up. She handed him the 
paper and watched while he corrected the 
mistake. He smiled when he handed it 
back. “Thanks, Miss Wilson.” 


Buzz said automati- 


He turned then and went to the door, 
opened it, and was free. Hurrying down the 
walk in front of the school, he saw the ice- 
cream man halfway up the block. A few 
moments later he was handing over Miss 
Wilson’s dime. 

He slipped the paper covering off the 
ice cream and started down the street. The 
first deliciously sweet bite was melting 
in his mouth as he passed the school. He 
glanced once toward the classroom, a lit- 
tle guiltily. He had stolen a dime. “Serves 
her right. Miss Wilson had no right to 
keep us after school just on account of a 
little water fight,” he muttered aloud, and 
went on. 

He didn’t think much more about the 
dime for several days. 

The Huntford Boys’ Club meets on 
Thursday evenings at seven sharp. Buzz, 
who had only recently joined the club, was 
there on the dot. Most of the fellows in the 
club were older than he, and as Buzz sat 
near the rear of the clubroom, he won- 
dered if he would be a club officer when 
he was a little older. 

Steve March, the club treasurer, stood up. 
The club was planning an outing to a 
nearby lake. As Steve went over the plans, 
the club members began to grow excited 
with anticipation. This trip would be fun. 

Steve paused and the room grew still. 
Steve said, “There is one problem.” He 
glanced around at the boys who sat on® 
chairs and upended lug boxes. “There is a 
charge of one dollar per visitor to the lake. 
Of course, Mr. Winters will not be there 
and there would probably not be much of 
a way to check up on us. But neverthe- 
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less, in fairness to Mr. Winters, each of us 
must pay one dollar.” 

“But, Steve, a dollar's a lot of money!” 
Ralph said from the rear of the room. 
Ralph glanced at the others. “Besides, 
what difference does it make to Mr. Win- 
ters how many of us go swimming?” 

“Someone has to pay the lifeguard’s sal- 
ary,” Steve pointed out. “So Mr. Winters 
has to make a charge.” 

“But whether five of us go or all four- 
teen, the lifeguard will still be there,” 
Ralph said. “Why should all fourteen of 
us pay a dollar if the guard will be there 
anyway? Besides, some of us don’t have 
a dollar and couldn't go.” 

Several of the boys nodded their heads. 
“Ralph's right,” one boy said. “It wouldn’t 
be fair to some of the members to be left 
behind because Winters charges so much! 
We'll pay Mr. Winters five or six dollars 
and just let him think that only five or six 
of us went swimming. He doesn’t need the 
money anyway. He's rich.” 

Steve let them talk. And several min- 


utes later, Ralph stood up. “What's the de- 
cision, Steve? Do we go ahead on the ba- 
sis of each of us chipping in fifty cents 
and all going, or do some of us have to 
stay behind since we haven't the dollar?” 

Steve looked at Ralph, then at the other 
boys. Turning back to Ralph, he asked: 
“How much do you figure you're worth, 
Ralph?” 

“What?” 

“How much do you figure you're worth?” 

“What do you mean, Steve?” Ralph asked, 
bewildered. 

“You figure you’re worth more than fifty 
cents?” 

“Well, sure. Hey, what are you getting 
at, anyway?” 

“Just this,” Steve said. “You are suggest- 
ing that some of us sell our character for 
fifty cents.” 

“I only said 

“I know what you said, Ralph. You said 
that our honesty can be purchased for a 
fifty-cent savings. I, for one, am not going 

To page 17 
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Pointing to the sentence with one hand, Buzz slipped the dime from the desk with his other hand. 
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Just when John thought all danger was past, a warship came alongside and ordered the ship he 
was on to halt and wait while an inspection party came aboard to arrest all suspicious characters. 


Chapter 10: Safe at Last 


with fresh hope in his heart, John 
knocked at the door of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society building in Chang- 
chun. An elderly Chinese came to the 
door, and John tried to explain who he 
was and what he wanted, but the old man 
didn’t understand and shook his head. Then 
a younger man came who spoke a little 
English, and John told him of his desire 
to find a quiet place where he would be 
safe from the police. 

The young man told him of a mission on 
the outskirts of the city and offered to guide 
him there, an invitation John gladly ac- 
cepted. 

At the mission they found the superin- 
tendent gone, but a lady there welcomed 
John and introduced him to an American, 
Mr. Morgan Palmer, who was her guest. 
This man was in the employ of the Chinese 
Government and had spent most of his 
life in that country. 
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Briefly John explained who he was, how 
he had been exiled to Siberia for his reli- 
gious work, and of his amazing escape. 
He told of his great desire to reach Amer- 
ica. While John was talking, Mr. Palmer 
paced up and down the room. Evidently 
he was uneasy. 

“Mr. Jacques, I do not think you are safe 
anywhere in this city,” he said when John 
was through. “I want you to go with me to 
my home a few miles from here. There 
you can relax and build up your strength.” 

John agreed. Two horses standing in the 
yard were speedily mounted. The two men 
galloped into the country, where after rid- 
ing several miles they came to a large house 
with guards on both sides of the entrance. 
“My own personal attendants,” Mr. Palmer 
explained. 

Here at Mr. Palmer’s home every kind- 
mess was shown to the weary traveler. A 
hot bath was prepared, the first John had 


























ESCAPE from SIBERIA 


By VIRGIL E. ROBINSON 


enjoyed for many weeks; and while he was 
reveling in this luxury, Mr. Palmer laid 
out some of his own clothes to replace the 
torn and tattered ones John had worn. 

Then followed supper, with European 
food prepared in a European manner and 
eaten on a snowy cloth with gleaming sil- 
ver. To John it all seemed like a dream. 

The crowning touch came when John 
saw the servants making up a small bed. 
He supposed it was for him, but instead 
Mr. Palmer insisted on occupying it him- 
self, while John slept in his bed. How 
luxurious it seemed to climb between clean 
white sheets on a soft high bed! But the 
change had been too rapid. 

In spite of his great exhaustion John did 
not sleep well. Terrible nightmares haunted 
him, with Russian guards closing in, and 
more than once he awakened covered with 
sweat and trembling with fear. 

John remained more than two weeks with 
Mr. Palmer, studying Chinese as well as 
English, and reading fascinating books from 
the library. The men often discussed how 
John could best reach Mukden, Shanghai, 
and finally San Francisco. Mr. Palmer knew 
of a German merchant who had _ helped 
a number of fugitives leave the country. 
It was arranged that John should go with 
one of Mr. Palmer’s servants to see this 
man and learn what help he could offer. 

A train journey of one hundred miles 
brought John and the servant to Kirin, 
where they found the German at home. 
They were received most cordially. Since 
John spoke German fluently, the man took 
him for a fellow countryman and related 
how he had assisted many Germans in their 
escape to Germany. He had plenty of 
money with which he operated a kind of 
underground railroad for refugees. But 
when John explained that he was not a 


German citizen at all, but a Russian, and 
that he was looking for a way to get to 
America rather than to return to Germany, 
the merchant lost all interest in him. So with 
the servant John returned to Mr. Palmer's 
home. 

Mr. Palmer next suggested that John 
write a letter to the Adventist mission in 
Mukden telling them of the situation and 
asking for their cooperation in getting him 
safely to that city. In response to this letter 
one of our workers went up from Mukden. 
Actually, this worker was on his way to 
Harbin where John had been forced to 
leave most of his luggage when he had 
set out on foot for Mukden. It was arranged 
that the worker should collect John’s things 
in Harbin and then come back through 
Changchun, pick up John, and take him 
along to Mukden with him. 

This plan was followed, and a few days 
later John bade farewell to Mr. Palmer, 
who had been so kind, and boarded a 
Japanese train bound for the third city on 
his list. In Mukden he was warmly re- 
ceived by our missionaries and given suf- 
ficient money to repay the two hundred 
rubles the minister in Harbin had lent him 
to satisfy the Russian police officer there. 
He also received enough to pay his ex- 
penses to Shanghai. After a few days in 
Mukden, John boarded the train for Shang- 
hai and in four interesting days through 
the ancient land of China, arrived at that 
city, the greatest of all the seaports of China. 

Alighting from the train John asked a 
ricksha driver to take him to the Adventist 
mission compound. Apparently the driver 
was not well acquainted with the city, for 
he wandered around for several hours be- 
fore he finally managed to find the com- 
pound. Our missionaries had received word 
from Mukden that John was coming, and 
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they gladly received him with all kindness. 

The first night he spent in the safe seclu- 
sion of the compound, and just as he was 
drifting off to sleep he heard for the first 
time the words of a hymn that made a 





The camp was still—the hour was ten; 
The night so clear and cool. 

The stars appeared so bright, and then 
| saw Polaris in a pool! 


Anees A. Haddad 





great impression on his mind. Somehow 
they seemed to have been particularly 
written for him: 


“Be not dismayed whate'er betide, 
God will take care of you. 

Beneath His wings of love abide, 
God will take care of you. 


“Through days of toil when heart doth 
fail, 
God will take care of you. 
When dangers fierce your path assail, 
God will take care of you. 


“God will take care of you, 
Through every day, 
O’er all the way...” 


Only one city remained of the five writ- 
ten down by the aged minister—San Fran- 
cisco. At this time the British and Japanese 
were fighting on the same side as Russia 
in the war against Germany. Because of 
this, John felt it would not be safe to travel 
on any boat belonging to those nations, so 
he waited for six weeks until he could 
take passage on the United States steamer, 
China. The United States was still neutral, 
and even if she had been allied to Russia, 
John felt sufe that the Americans would 
not hand him over to a despotic power for 
no real crime. 

During the six weeks he spent in Shang- 
hai waiting for the steamer, John was 
strongly tempted to remain and work in 
that needy land. Some of the missionaries 
urged him to. But somehow he felt that 
it was his mission to continue on to the 
Jnited States, take further training, and 
wait for the day when he could safely re- 
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turn and preach the message in his native 
land. 

It was well known that Russian observ- 
ers watched all passenger ships leaving 
China, searching for deserters from the 
Russian Army. Because of this, the min- 
isters in Shanghai decided it would be bet- 
ter for John not to join the ship in the 
usual manner. They arranged to have a 
launch take him out to the steamer where 
she was anchored waiting for the incom- 
ing tide. During the last evening the ves- 
sel spent in Chinese waters, many of our 
missionaries in Shanghai came out to the 
boat to spend a few hours with John. It was 
a very happy occasion, and John long re- 
membered the joy of Christian fellowship 
that came to him then. 

The next morning the coast of China 
was far behind and the ship was plowing 
the wide sea, bound for the land of liberty. 
At about eleven o'clock a strange vessel 
came over the horizon. A faint boom was 
heard, and a shell flew over the China. The 
ship did not stop and a second shell fell 
with a splash nearby. 

The captain of the China knew that war- 
ships of fighting nations often stopped 
neutral vessels in wartime, so he stopped 
his ship. When the strange warship came 
nearer, it turned out to be Australian. 

By means of signals, the Australian in- 
formed the China that she was searching 
all ships leaving China and taking off all 
Germans and Austrians. A small boat would 
come over to the passenger liner and no re- 
sistance must be made. The captain of the 
China protested strongly, but could do noth- 
ing to prevent it. 

A lieutenant came on board with a small 
naval party and took off all passengers 
listed as Germans and Austrians. John 
stated that he was a Russian, but because 
he was not able to produce a passport to 
prove it, he was also told gruffly to enter 
the boat and was taken with the others to 
the warship for questioning. He knew very 
well that if he were returned to Shanghai 
he would surely be handed over to the 
representatives of the Russian Government, 
and that would mean being returned to his 
homeland for punishment. The old feel- 
ing of panic and dread came over him, 
but the words of the song he had heard 
in Shanghai returned, too, and brought a 
feeling of peace and assurance—“God will 
take care of you.” 
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John decided that he would make one su- 
preme effort to establish his identity and 
his right to freedom. Turning to one of the 
officers who had brought him to the war- 
ship he said, “Please take me to your com- 
manding officer.” He was taken to the 
bridge. 

“Sir,” he said, “I am not a German nor 
an Austrian, but a Russian on my way to 
the United States.” 

“You say you are a Russian? We will 
soon find out whether that is true,” the 
commander replied. Turning to one of the 
officers, he ordered him to go to the en- 
gine room and bring Isidor, a Russian en- 
gineer. When the latter reached the bridge, 
the commander turned to him. 

“Isidor, this man says he is a Russian. 
Find out whether he is or not.” 

The engineer began talking to John in 
Russian about their homeland, its geogra- 
phy and history. Before long Isidor turned 
to the captain and said, “Oh, he’s a Russian 
all right.” 


“Very well, then,” said the commander to 
an officer. “Take him back to the China 
and search his baggage carefully.” 

This was done. In his bags the inspec- 
tor came across the collection of Russian 
poems John had purchased at a bookstand 
while crossing Siberia. In order to hide 
his agitation while his baggage was being 
searched, John went into the parlor where 
a woman was playing the piano. As she 
played, John sang. Glancing toward the 
doorway, his eyes met those of the lieu- 
tenant who quietly saluted as he left the 
steamer and returned to the warship. 

After that, the voyage to America was 
uneventful, but to John, every moment 
was golden. Just to sit on deck in the quiet 
of the night, knowing that every turn of the 
propellers was bringing him nearer to his 
goal, was a heavenly feeling indeed. A few 
more days and the China steamed through 
the Golden Gate into San Francisco harbor. 
John was free at last. 

The End. 
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HIGH ADVENTURE 


By D. RUTLEDGE 


fe WAS only twenty-five or thirty feet to 
the top of the oil tank. But never had such 
a few feet seemed so far to Doris. 

Doris and her brother Charles had lots 
of fun exploring the woods along the 
river near their home. There were so many 
interesting things to see and do. 

This afternoon they had decided to 
cross the river and see what they could 
find on the other side. 

However, at the present time Doris 
wasn't the least bit interested in what lay 
on the other side of the river. Nor did she 
feel the least bit adventurous. And she 
wasn't going exploring any farther. In 
fact she wasn’t going any place at all! She 
was on a suspension bridge, and straight 
down below her—just about as far down 
as it was back to the oil tank—was the 
water of the shallow river. At least it was 
shallow now, for the weather had been 
rather dry. This, of course, made the distance 
down to the water farther. Doris had 
never considered thirty feet to be very 
far, but when you are on a narrow suspen- 
sion bridge that is fastened to an oil tank 
at one end and a big tree at the other, and 
there is nothing except two narrow boards 
between you and the water below, even 
half of thirty feet would be a long, long 
way. 

Right now Doris couldn’t see either the 
water in the river below her or the tank 
behind her or the end of the bridge in 
front; for she was lying down on the bridge 
with her eyes tightly closed and her face 
as flat as she could get it against the rough 
boards. Her arms circled the narrow floor 
of the bridge like small bands of steel, and 
Charles had discovered an hour or more 
ago that neither reasoning, coaxing, nor 
threatening could pry her loose. 
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Doris already knew—Charles didn’t have 
to keep telling her—that if she could just 
manage to get back to the oil tank all 
would be well. Steps led from the top of 
the tank to the ground. 

It had been fun to climb the steps, and 
Doris had felt quite brave when she had 
agreed to cross the bridge. She didn’t feel 
the least bit brave now though, as she clung 
sobbing to the narrow floor. Why, oh why, 
had she ever allowed Charles to talk her 
into trying to cross the river on this flimsy 
contraption? 

She wished fervently that mamma or papa 
were here. They wouldn’t scold, she knew, 
for they had never told the children not to 
cross the bridge. In fact, mamma would 
probably be quite pleased if they returned 
home and told her that Doris had crossed 
it all by herself. Mamma couldn’t see why 
anyone should be afraid of a little bridge. 
But mamma was tall enough to reach the 
cables and hold on, while Doris could only 
reach them for a few steps right out over 
the middle of the river. The few times 
the family had crossed the bridge papa 
had carried her, and she didn’t mind in the 
least when Charles laughed at her and 
mamma said she was much too big to be 
carried. 

Charles couldn’t reach the cables either, 
for he could reach only a foot or so higher 
than his sister, but he didn’t care. In fact he 
liked to run back and forth across the bridge, 
making it sway and the plank floor rattle 
as though it were coming to pieces. Doris 
shivered as she thought of it. But after 
running across several times today, just to 
show her how easy and safe it was, Charles 
had promised that if she would go across, 
he would stay back by the tank until she 
had climbed down the ladder at the other 





end. So far he had kept his word, but some- 
thing had to be done, he informed his sister. 
He didn’t want to stay here all afternoon. 

“Please, Doris,” he coaxed, “I'll give you 
five of my prettiest marbles if you will go 
on across, or even if you'll come back.” 

“No,” moaned Doris. She loved his mar- 
bles, but mot that much. 

“Listen, Sis,” he tried again. “It will be 
dark soon and we won't be able to see the 
path, and the folks don’t have the slight- 
est idea where we are. You don’t want to 
stay there all night, do you?” 

Doris only sobbed louder. They shouldn't 
have to follow a path, she thought miser- 
ably. If only they had crossed the river on 
the wide, wide, solid wagon bridge near 
home and followed the road along the 
river, they would be right opposite where 
they were now and they wouldn’t have 
to go home along a narrow path. They 
could go back on the road, the same way they 
should have come. And furthermore, if they 
had come by way of the wagon bridge 
and the road they probably would already 
be home by now. 

Of course, it was a good two miles farther 
by the road. That was why Doris had al- 
lowed Charles to persuade her to cut across. 
He had taken a stick and drawn a picture 
in the dirt showing the bend in the river 





that made it so much farther to follow the 
road. 

“Are you listening, Doris?” Charles 
called. A muffled Yes answered him. “If 
you won't go on across or come back,” he 
told her, “I'll just have to come out and 
get you.” He was becoming more worried 
and desperate by the minute. He was 
two years older than his sister, and it was 
his responsibility to get her home safely. 

Doris didn’t answer, so he continued 
hopefully, “I'll help you stand up and turn 
around and then you can hold onto me. 
I'll walk real slow. It won't take more than 
five minutes to get you back here, then we 
can go home.” 

Still no answer, so Charles took a few 
careful steps onto the bridge, but in spite 
of his care there was a slight swaying, and 
Doris screamed. Charles retreated quickly. 
After all, he decided, it wouldn't really do 
any good to walk out where she was; he 
would never be able to get her pried loose 
from the floor, much less back to the tank. 

“All right, all right,” he called, “you can 
quit your yelling. I’m not even on the bridge 
now.” And then as the screams subsided he 
added, “But we've got to think of something 
unless we want to stay here all night. And 
even if you don’t care whether the chickens 

To page 18 


Doris lay on the swaying suspension bridge with both arms tight around the wooden planks. Once 
she lifted her head up, but put it right down again. She felt sure she was going to fall off. 
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She reads—but 


she cannot see 
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The interesting story of 


LOUIS BRAILLE— 


Blind Boy of Coupvray 


The boy who invented the method of reading 


and writing used by the blind 
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By ETTA B. DEGERING 


2 WAS January 4, 1809, one hundred and 
fifty years ago. The clock in the town 
square bonged four o'clock in the morning. 
The village of Coupvray, twenty-five miles 
east of Paris, was still asleep. 

All the small stone houses bordering the 
narrow cobblestone streets were dark—all, 
that is, except one. Through the lone win- 
dow of the farmhouse at the foot of the 
street could be seen the flicker of candle- 
light. It was the home of Simon René 
Braille, the village harness maker, and his 
wife, Monique. A baby boy had just been 
born to them. 

There were three older children in the 
family. “This one,” said Papa Braille, “shall 
be the companion of my old age. Let us 
name him Louis.” 

Little Louis learned to walk on the well- 
scrubbed stone floor of the farmhouse; he 
learned to talk; and by the time he was 
three years old he had two special “likes.” 
He liked the apple puffs his mother baked 
in the fireplace oven; he liked to play imag- 
inary games in his father’s harness shop. He 
had such a quick, active mind, his par- 
ents planned big things for his future. 
“Maybe,” they said, “he will be a professeur 
and teach in a university.” And then one 
day something happened, and their plans 
vanished. 

The blond curly-haired boy was playing 
with scraps of leather on the workshop step. 
He pretended he was a master harness 


maker like his father. But how could he 
make a fine harness without tools? He eyed 
the row of mysterious tools on his father’s 
workbench. He would “borrow” just a little 
awl. With it he tried to punch a hole in a 
piece of leather. The leather was tough 
and pliable. The awl slipped. It pierced 
Louis’ eye. 

His terrified scream brought his father 
with a leap; his mother ran to him from 
the house; neighbors came out on their 
doorsteps. Father Braille called for a clean 
cloth and water. An old lady brought lily- 
water, which was supposed to stop bleeding. 
A compress was made and the eye ban- 
daged. In a few days, however, the injured 
eye became red and swollen and the other 
eye began to blur. Louis rubbed it to en- 
able him to see better, but day by day the 
trees, the house, and his father’s face grew 
dimmer. 

Then came a morning when his sister 
called, “Come, Louis, the sun’s up, and your 
breakfast is ready. Hurry, sleepyhead!” 

Louis answered, “You fool me, big sister, 
it is still dark.” 

“Oh, no, it’s morning. Don’t you hear 
the birds singing?” 

“Why do they sing when it is dark?” asked 
Louis. 

Forever after it was always dark for Louis. 
He was blind. 

What would become of their boy, the 
parents didn’t know. They were sure now 
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that he would never be a professeur. Most 
blind people, they knew, begged for a liv- 
ing. “Our son must never be a beggar,” 
they said. Father Braille worked all the 
harder and Mother Braille saved even more 
carefully, that there might be money for 
Louis when they were gone. 

The Abbé Palluy took a great interest 
in the blind boy. He invited him to the 
presbytery where he read to him by the 
hour. Louis longingly ran his hands over 
the rows of books. 

“Will I never be able to read a book for 
myself? Must someone always read to me?” 
he asked. 

“Only God knows the answer, my son, 
but I am convinced that He has something 
very special in store for you.” 


BRAILLE ALPHABET 


9 8 89989 0920_ 00090 9 Qo 
1°) 9 9 98989 89990 vad 
k ! m k 6 PP» « r s t 
9 8 989 8VOa_ e880 8 Qo 9 
Q 9 990 god i Q9 989 
o9 8 8 8 8B BG Bg o 9 
uo ovew. x y 2z 
Qo 8g 89 008 090 8 foxe) 
9 9 fe} “eu QO 
09 8O 8 8A 880 BQ (oye) 


All of the letters of the alphabet ore formed by different arrangements of the 
six embossed dots in the Braille “cell.” 


Braille alphabet. Send for a copy. See next page. 


When Louis was seven he tapped his 
way with his cane to the village school. He 
stood at the top of most of his classes. In 
arithmetic he often had the answer worked 
out in his head before his sighted classmates 
could do it on paper. But when it came 
to the reading and writing periods there 
was nothing for him to do. There were no 
books blind boys could read and no way for 
them to write. 

Louis was ten the day the Abbé Palluy 
called at his home with an exciting sugges- 
tion. Louis was sitting in the corner mak- 
ing bright-colored tassels for the harnesses. 

“Would you like your son to be educated? 
to be taught a trade?” the Abbé asked his 
parents. And then he told them of a school 
he had heard about in Paris for blind boys 
and girls. 

“We would be pleased to send our boy to 
school,” said Monsieur Braille. 
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“Oh, yes, very pleased,” affirmed Madame 
Braille. 

Louis could keep still no longer; he had 
to know. “Will there be books that I can 
read for myself?” 

“That I do not know,” said the Abbé, 
“but there will be many interesting things 
to learn, I am sure.” 

A few weeks later the stagecoach car- 
ried Papa Braille and an excited boy to- 


ward the school in Paris. Mamma Braille had # é 


* 


baked a supply of apple puffs to send along. 


Louis listened to the clopity-clop of the P 
horses’ hoofs on the frozen ground. To him P 
they seemed to say, “Books to read! Books | 
to read!” 

After a four-hour ride the fashionable 
city was reached. Louis and his father finally 
stood in front of the narrow gray-stone I 
school on Saint Victor Street. They rapped ( 
the door knocker and entered. It was chilly 


and damp inside. Louis shivered. He held 
his father’s hand tighter as they mounted 
the worn steps to the director's office. ' 

“Come in, my friends,” invited Dr. 
Guille. “We have been expecting you.” As 
they sat together the director explained the 
routine of the school, and Papa Braille was 
satisfied it was a good place for his son. 
After a long hug he set out for home. 

As Louis listened to his retreating foot- 
steps, he began to feel panicky. He wanted 
to run after those friendly footfalls—but 
the director was speaking to him: 

“Come, Louis, we shall go, both you and 
I, to the geography class.” 

The teacher was telling such interesting 
things about France, Louis forgot he was 
far from home, among people he didn’t 
know; the fear that had been squeezing 
him went away. But that night in the dormi- 
tory, as he lay in his cot, he was so home- 
sick he began to cry. A boy, nearby, heard 
and tiptoed over to sit beside him. 

“I felt that way, too, when I first came,” 
whispered Gauthier. “You'll get to like it. 
It’s a good school. We'll be friends.” 

Louis no longer felt alone; he had a & # 
friend. He went to sleep. 

The next morning when Louis went to 
class he was thrilled to find it was a reading 
class. At last he was going to learn to read! i 
Servants brought in a huge book, weighing 
many pounds, and placed it on the reading 
rack. The pages were embossed with large 
raised letters, which the pupils read by 
passing their fingers lightly over them. ’ 
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Paper is put in this writing board, and the blind 
person uses the awl to punch dots in it. A metal 
strip across the board guides the blind person so 
he knows the right places to make all the dots. 


Louis learned quickly. In a short time he 
had read all of the available books. He went 
to the director, “Please, Dr. Guille, may I 
have more books to read?” 

“There are no more books, my boy. The 
raised-letter books, they are too expensive 
to make. Besides, they take up so much 
room, it isn’t possible to have many.” 

“But Docteur, isn’t there some way to 
write books so that blind boys can have as 
many books as sighted boys?” 

“No one has yet found a way,” said 
the director. “But come, that is a problem 
for grownups; there are other things for you 
to do. You shall learn to knit slippers and 
play the organ.” 

Louis’ nimble fingers soon mastered the 
slippers. The organ was his great delight. 
But he must learn by ear or by having a 
teacher guide his hands, because there was 
no music blind boys could read. (Little 
did his teacher realize that one day those 
fingers would play the great organ of Notre 
Dame. ) 

“If only I could write out my music and 
store it on a shelf instead of having to keep 
it all in my head,” sighed Louis to Gauthier. 

“Ah yes, and these long arithmetic prob- 
lems—if only I could figure them on pa- 
per—they make my head to ache,” added 
Gauthier. 

“There must be some way, if only we 
could discover it, for blind folk to write 
music, and figures, and books,” decided 
Louis Braille. And so began the idea 
that would some day make him great. 

Every spare moment after that, both at 
school and during vacations at home, Louis 
spent trying to devise an alphabet for the 
blind—an alphabet that would make pos- 


sible great libraries of books. He cut circles 
and squares from leather, and sometimes 
he used nailheads to form letters, but noth- 
ing was quite right. 

Then one day the director called together 
sixty of the boys. 

“Boys,” he said, “I have here some pages 
of paper on which an army captain wrote 
instructions for his soldiers. They are writ- 
ten so that they can be read in the dark by 
touch. He thought you would be interested 
in trying to read them.” 

The director then passed out the pages 
on which the message was written in lit- 
tle humplike dots. The dots had been 
punched by a small, dull awl. One group of 
dots meant “Forward,” another “Retreat,” 
et cetera. 

When Louis felt beneath his fingers the 
raised dots, he wanted to shout! This was 
it! This was what he had been looking for! 
Raised dots were the answer to writing for 
the blind! 

From that day on, Louis thought, wrote, 
and dreamed “dots.” When all the other 
boys in the long rows of cots were asleep 
he would take out his writing board and 
stylus (dull awl) and experiment on mak- 
ing an alphabet with the magic dots. Of- 
ten his only sleep was when his head 
dropped to his board in the early morning. ~ 

When vacation time came Louis went 
home pale and weak from the sleepless 








Send for Free Alphabet 


Readers of JUNIOR GUIDE, did you 
know that Seventh-day Adventists have a 
publishing house for the blind? It’s name is 
the Christian Record. 

Should you ever be in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
visit the Christian Record and watch the 
presses rolling out page after page embossed 
with Louis Braille’s raised-dot alphabet. 

If you would like to have a Braille alpha- 
bet card fill in the coupon below, or mail a 
card to Christian Record, 3705 South 48th 
Street, Lincoln 6, Nebraska. 


Christian Record: 
Please send a Braille alphabet card to: 
Name _ 
Street 
State 
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nights. He had a bad cough, but the sun- 
shine and fresh air of Coupvray made him 
feel better. Day after day, he sat on the step 
of the harness shop or on the bench in the 
town square working on his alphabet of 
raised dots. Passers-by thought his punch- 
ing dots in paper some sort of game. They 
would say, “There is Louis making his pin- 
pricks.” 

By the opening of school his alphabet 
was ready. The code key to the alphabet 
was small—three dots high and two dots 
wide. We call it the Braille cell today. 
By using different combinations of those 
six dots, all the letters of the alphabet could 
be formed (see Braille alphabet), and 
numbers, and music notes written. 

With a sharp awl Louis Braille had 
blinded himself and created his problem of 
reading; with a dull awl he had solved it. 
He was fifteen years old! 

At school the students hailed the alpha- 
bet with enthusiasm. Now they had a way 
of writing, and they could read what they 
wrote! They could take notes, write their 
spelling and compositions, copy music and 
books dictated to them. They could write 
letters to each other and keep their own 
diaries and accounts. 

“You'll receive the Legion of Honor,” 
predicted Gauthier. 

“Keep working, my boy,” said the pleased 
director, “I'll help you all I can.” He had 
slates (see diagram) made to aid the boys 
in their writing. 

Schoolwork was much easier now that 
the students could write and read what they 
had written. Louis was so busy copying 
books and music, the time seemed to fly. 
The weeks turned into months, and gradu- 
ation time drew near. Louis was almost 
sorry; he hated to part with his friends, 
and there were few jobs for blind boys. 

One day the director of the school sent 
for him. When Louis came out of the 
head office his face beamed. He had a secret. 

On commencement day Father and 
Mother Braille came to see Louis receive 
his diploma. His mother wore a pointed 
black bonnet, a tight-fitting black dress, 
and yellow stockings—costume of the 
French peasant woman of her day. Father 
brought greetings from the family and 
friends in Coupvray; and Mother Braille 
didn’t forget her son’s taste for apple puffs. 

“Thank you, little Mama, and now I have 
a surprise for you and Papa. I have been 
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asked to stay on as teacher at the school.” 

“Cest bien! Cest bien! Then you will 
become the grand professeur! Did you 
hear that, Mama? Our little boy will be a 
professeur, just as we first planned.” 

Tears ran down Papa Braille’s face as he 
repeated, “A professeur! A professeur! Who 
would have believed it?” 

That fall Louis began his teaching. His 
pupils loved him. Being blind, he under- 
stood theis problems; he wrote textbooks 
and music for them. He was witty and fj 
good storyteller, but above all he was kind: 

The days just never had enough hours 
for Louis, there were so many things he 
wanted to do. As the years went by he 
borrowed too many “night hours.” He be- 
gan to cough and have dizzy spells. Then 
bleeding in his lungs revealed he was suf- 
fering from tuberculosis. There were no 
wonder drugs in those days to assure a 
cure. From time to time he was forced to 
take vacations in sunny Coupvray where 
Mother Braille nursed him back to better 
health. 

It was during one of these rest periods 
that the unbelievable happened! The 
friendly director of the school was re- 
placed by a new man—a man who was op- 
posed to Louis Braille’s alphabet. He or- 
dered all of the books at the school to be 
burned. Louis’ raised-dot alphabet was 
banned. Anyone caught using it would be 
punished. 

Louis was shocked when he returned to 
school and learned what had happened. “It 
can’t be so,” he told himself. “I must 
be dreaming.” He was allowed to continue 
his teaching, but he went about his work in 
a daze. “Why must this be?” he kept asking. 

Like a light in the dark, the words spoken 
so long ago by the Abbé Palluy came to 
him, “Only God knows the answer.” Louis 
went to his room and on his knees left his 
problem with God. 

The answer to his prayer came in the 
person of a new teacher to the school, Dr. 
Gaudet. He was a man of learning nl® 
soon recognized the value of Louis’ alpha- 
bet. He set about to convince the director. 

Dr. Gaudet was so successful that four 
months later, the day the school was 
moved from the damp dark building on 
St. Victor Street to 56 Boulevard, where it 
now is, Louis Braille’s alphabet was offi- 
cially adopted before a large assembly of 
teachers, students, and friends. 





Louis looked on as the worth of his 
method of reading and writing was demon- 
strated. Gauthier, who was also a teacher, 
sat with him. 

Four blind students were chosen. Two 
were sent from the room. 

“Now,” said Dr. Gaudet, “if one of our 
visitors will dictate a poem to Henri, and 
another, a musical score to Alyse, they 
will show you how they write.” Each was 
given a slate and stylus. They punched 
@:: in sheets of paper as the guests dic- 

ted to them. 

Then the two who had been sent out 
were called in. The papers were handed 
to them. The girl ran her finger over the 
dots and read the poem without hesita- 
tion. The boy carried his paper to the pi- 
ano. He, too, ran his finger over the dots, 
and then played what he had read. 

The audience clapped and cheered. It 

was a great day for Louis. When at last 
alone, he and Gauthier hugged each other 
for joy. 
e Louis taught for a number of years at 
the new school. He was not paid very much, 
but he always managed to save something 
for needy pupils. 

One day he was teaching one of his pupils 
at the organ. The boy, Pierre, had played 
three F naturals for F sharps. 

“What goes, Pierre? Does your head 
ache, perhaps?” asked Louis. 

“Oh, no, monsicur, my head does not 
ache, but my heart is sick. The grape harvest 
failed. I must go home.” 

“We have here a remedy for that kind of 
sickness,” said Louis. “Feel this little box? 
If you sign a paper like the ones in the box, 
your tuition will be paid. The little paper 
says if you get a job after finishing school, 
vou will pay the tuition back to the little 
box. Is that all right?” 

“Merci, merci [Thank you, thank you”], 
monsieur.” 

“Do you think you can play the F sharps 
now?” 

“Oh, yes, monsieur, it will be easy!” 

Louis did not live to see his system of 
reading and writing accepted by other 
countries. His cough grew worse. Three 
days after his forty-third birthday he died 
and was buried beside Papa Braille in the 
small Coupvray churchyard. There wasn’t 
even a notice in the newspaper about his 
death. No one yet realized the greatness of 
his work. 


His mother, who had saved so carefully 
that her boy might have money after her 
death, was still living. But instead of need- 
ing her help, Louis left his mother a sum 
of money. Among his possessions was 
found the “little box” with this notice, “To 
be burned without opening.” Curious, friends 
opened it. Inside was Pierre’s note promising 
to repay to Louis the money Louis had spent 
on his tuition. With it were many similar 
notes from other students. The box and its 
contents were burned. The friends under- 
stood that Louis had never intended to get 
back from the boys the money he had lent 
them. 

One hundred years after his death, the 
fame of the fifteen-year-old boy and his 
alphabet for the blind had spread over the 
entire world. Paris declared a week-long 
celebration in his memory. Louis Braille’s 
body was taken from its humble grave and 
carried in state to Paris where it was placed 
in the Panthéon with the great and famous 
of France. A large group of blind, includ- 
ing students from Louis’ old school, joined 
the procession. They carried white canes 
and walked with their heads held high, 
indicating the new life they had found 
because of the one they were honoring. 

The street leading from the stone farm- 
house to the village square was renamed 
“Louis Braille Street.” A bronze statue 
of Louis stands in the square where the 
clock bonged the hour of his birth. An- 
other with the word professeur on its base 
is prominent at the school in Paris. The 
greatest monuments, however, are the great 
libraries and schools for the blind, made 
possible by Louis Braille’s alphabet of 
raised dots. 


The Boy Who Sold Himself 
From page 5 


to sell myself that cheap. I value myself 
higher than that. And to save just fifty 
cents, or even fifty dollars, I won’t be dis- 
honest. I’m paying my dollar fee, and as 
long as I have any say about it none of the 
rest of you are going to sell yourselves for 
fifty cents.” 

There was silence. The boys looked at 
one another uncomfortably. 

Ralph was angry. “Then you expect some 
of us to stay home because we can’t afford 
to pay a dollar?” 
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“If there was no way of raising the money, 
yes.” Steve smiled. “But there are many 
ways we can solve that problem.” 

“He’s right,” one of the boys said. 

Ralph scowled, then nodded. “Yeah, I 
guess you are, Steve. Yeah. That’s right, 
of course.” He glanced at the others. 
“Sorry to have shot off my mouth like that.” 
He laughed. 

The boys laughed with him. 

But at the rear of the room, Buzz was not 
laughing. He sat staring at Steve March. 
Steve seemed like a swell fellow to Buzz. 
And Buzz hoped that one day he could 
be like Steve—and perhaps even treasurer 
of the club. Now, as Buzz watched what had 
happened, he saw that he would have to 
make important changes in his character if 
he was going to be like Steve. 

He had sold himself, not for fifty cents, 
but for one slim dime. “Not much of a 
deal,” he said softly. 

“What?” the boy next to him asked. 

“Nothing,” Buzz said, feeling his cheeks 
flush. 

When the club meeting was over, Buzz 
headed directly to Miss Wilson’s home. He 
pressed lightly on the bell. A few moments 
later Miss Wilson opened the door. “Yes, 
Buzz?” 

“Miss Wilson, I did a fool thing the other 
day,” Buzz blurted out. “I want to make it 
right.” 

Miss Wilson frowned. “What was it, 
Buzz?” 

Buzz explained. Miss Wilson smiled. 
“I'm very happy that you came to me. I 
wondered what had happened to that 
dime.” She smiled. “Why don’t you come 
inside and we'll talk a little more about it 
over cookies and milk?” 

Buzz felt himself grinning. “Sure! Swell!” 


High Adventure 
From page 11 


or your cats get fed, I’m supposed to milk 
the cows.” 

Doris was thinking. At least she was 
trying to. She didn’t want to stay on the 
bridge all night either. The mention of cats 
reminded her that there were wildcats in 
the woods; she had heard them even if she 
hadn’t ever seen one. No use trying to 
crawl back to the tank. She had tried that 
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long ago. When she let go her hold on the 
floor and got up on her hands and knees, 
the old bridge had started to swing. Not 
very much, but even a little bit was too 
much! And as if that wasn’t bad enough, 
she couldn’t crawl—at least she thought 
she couldn’t—with her eyes shut. When 
she had opened them, the first thing she had 
seen was the water; way, way, way down 
below her. The very thought made her hold 
on even tighter, if that was possible. 





She thought longingly of home. a 4 


wasn’t the only one who would like to b 
there right now. Maybe papa would milk 
the cows, and mamma would surely remem- 
ber to feed her cats. Thinking of mamma 
made her think of something else. 

What was it mamma had said to one of 
their few neighbors not very long ago? 
Something about swinging bridges? Some 
people called this a swinging bridge. No, 
that couldn’t be what mamma had said be- 
cause she called it a suspension bridge. Sus- 
pension didn’t seem like the word she had 
used though, and on second thought she 
hadn’t been talking about bridges either. 

Oh, yes, the word was sustaining. Did 
sound a little like suspension, didn’t it? 
Mamma had been talking about prayer, 
and she had mentioned what a sustaining 
power she had found prayer to be. Of 
course, if Doris had been reared in an Ad- 
ventist home she would have thought of 
prayer sooner—and known more about how 
to pray, too. But it was several years later 
and hundreds of miles away in another 
State that Doris first heard of Adventists 
and what they teach. 

Well, even if sustaining didn’t have any- 
thing to do with suspension, the words 
sounded alike and it wouldn’t do any harm 
to say her prayer, Doris reasoned, even if 
it wasn’t bedtime, which of course, was 
the time when she usually said her prayer. 
She most always said it several times when 
there was a thunderstorm too, no matter 
what time of day it was. Maybe she had 
better say it a few times now—this wa 
much worse than a thunderstorm. Dori 
had learned “Now I lay me down to sleep” 
farther back than she could remember, and 
several years ago her mother had taught 
her “Our Father which art in heaven .. .” 
An Adventist boy or girl in trouble would 
just pray—not say a prayer, but isn’t it 
wonderful how our heavenly Father under- 
stands? 





Doris hadn’t repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
more than three or four times when she 
heard voices, even though she was still 
crying softly. She could hear Charles talk- 
ing, and then the other voice sounded like 
a man’s. She tried to hear what was said, but 
couldn’t. Maybe it was papa. No, the voice 
wasn't quite like his. Then almost before 
she knew anyone was on the bridge, a pair 
of strong hands were on her arms and a 

m, grown-up man’s voice told her, “Keep 

ur eyes closed, little lady. Let go of those 
planks, and here we go.” 

The kind man, who had come to meas- 
ure the oil in the tank carried Doris off the 
bridge and right on down the steps. He 
didn’t put her down until they reached the 
ground. Oh, how wonderful it was to stand 
safely on the good old solid ground again! 

After Charles had thanked the man, and 
Doris had shyly added her Thank you, the 
man gave Doris some very good advice. 
“You should have kept your eyes on the 
other end of the bridge and not looked 
down at the water,” he told her. “Always 
keep your eyes on the goal.” 

Doris nodded her head. “I'll always keep 
my eyes on the goal after this,” she agreed. 
But she determined right then that her goal 
wasn't ever going to be the other end of a 
suspension bridge. 





Strange Noises in Kathy’s Bedroom 
From page 3 


Then his voice calmed her. “Hold on,” 
he exclaimed. “Start from the beginning 
and tell me what is bothering you.” When 
Kathy had told him, he asked, “Can you 
hear the noise now?” 

Kathy listened. “No, not now, but 
yes, there it is again, coming from outside 
the window of my room.” 

Father was still calm. “Lay the receiver 
down. Don’t hang up. Now, tiptoe down 

e hall toward your room. See if some- 

ing there is making the noise. Then tell 
me what you see.” 

Kathy slowly tiptoed down the hall. At 
first the noise was there, then as she came 
to the door of her room all she could hear 
was the breathing of the sleeping children 
in the next room and the faint tick-tock 
of the clock. 

A little ashamed at having bothered fa- 
ther with her fears, she went back to the 
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telephone. But just as she picked up the 
receiver the noise came again, loudly this 
time, straight from her room. All she could 
say was, “Oh, Daddy, I’m so afraid.” 

“Are all the doors and windows locked?” 
Father’s voice was still calm. “Just sit tight 
by the phone. We will be home as soon as 
we can.” 

As the minutes ticked by like hours, 
Kathy sat quietly waiting. Just when she 
would decide she had been afraid for noth- 
ing, the noise would come, sometimes far 
away, sometimes loudly, and she would be 
afraid all over again. 

Soon father’s car lights flashed through 
the window as he turned into the drive. 
Mother and grandmother came in. “Your 
father is looking around outside. Every- 
thing seems peaceful enough,” said mother. 

Father came in shaking his head. “Every- 
thing is fine out there. No tracks under 
the window. Do you still hear the noise?” 
Everyone listened. All was quiet. 

“Oh, Father, I’m so sorry I called you.” 
Kathy was close to tears. “But I did hear 
the noise many times and I was scared.” 

Mother put her arms around her daugh- 
ter. “Don’t worry about it. It was time we 
were home anyway. The noise is gone now. 
You must learn to have more faith in 
Jesus. If you had prayed you would not 
have been as frightened. Always lean on 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General conterencl? 


Theme for second quarter: "Famous Victories in the Bible" 


IV—Victory Over the Amorites 


and Over Og, King of Bashan 


(APRIL 25) 


Memory VERSE: “Dread not, neither be afraid 
of them. The Lord your God which goeth before 
you, he shall fight for you” (Deuteronomy 1:29, 
30). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Deuteronomy 3:1-11. Go over the mem- 
ory verse several times. 


SUNDAY 
Northward Bound 


Open your Bible to Deuteronomy 2. 


After the children of Israel had spent thirty- 
eight years wandering about the wilderness, it 
was time for them to leave the hilly southlands, 
make their way north, and then cross the 
Jordan River into the Promised Land. A special 
message came to Israel through Moses. Read 
what it was, in verses 2 and 3. 

The children of Israel were told not to molest 
the Edomites, who were descendants of Esau. 
They would also pass to the east of the land of 
Moab (on the east of the lower part of the Dead 
Sea), but they were not to molest the Moabites. 
Read in verse 9 what God told them not to do 
while passing through the country of the 
Moabites. 

The Moabites were descendants of Lot. Al- 
though they worshiped idols, they had not been 
as stubborn as some of the other Canaanites, 
and the time had not come for them to be 
stamped out. They were to be given more time 
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to turn wholeheartedly to the Lord, so God told 
the children of Israel to pass peaceably through 
their country. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 433, par. 1. 

THINK how the children of Israel had 
wasted thirty-eight years because they did not 
have enough faith to enter the land when they 
first arrived there. 

Pray to use your opportunities well as they 
come to you. 

MONDAY 


An Unobliging King 
Open your Bible to Deuteronomy 2. 


The children of Israel passed through Moab 
without incident. Soon they came to the river 
Arnon that separated Moab from the kingdom 
of Sihon. Find the promise the Lord gave th 
children of Israel as they were about to cros 
into the land of the Amorites, in verses 24 an 
25. 

Moses sent a message to the king of Sihon 
asking the privilege of passing through the land. 
Read his request, in verses 27 and 28. 

It was a polite message, and the king must 
have heard of the good reputation of Israel as 
they had passed through his neighbors’ country, 
but he treated the request haughtily. Read his 
refusal, in verse 30. 

Not only did he refuse a passage through his 
land but he marshaled his men to stop the 
Israelites by force. 








At first the Israelites were filled with dismay 
at the prospects of a clash, for the Amorites 
were a fierce and warlike people, but the 
promise of God gave them courage. He had told 
them that the Amorites would be given into 
their hands. The outlook from a human view- 
point was disheartening, but the promise of 
God was behind them. And had they not had 
proof in the past that He was abundantly able 
to protect and care for them? 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 433, par. 2 

TuHInK how God sometimes allows us to get 
into situations where the difficulties seem over- 


whelming. 
* Pray to trust in His promises at such times. 


TUESDAY 
Victory Over the Amorites 


Open your Bible to Deuteronomy 2. 


Moses kept his eyes on the pillar of cloud. 
The outlook for advance was not bright, but the 
cloud did not go backward. It indicated that the 
Israelites must move forward across the land 
of the Amorites. Once more a timely message 
encouraged them. Find the promise God gave, 
in verse 31. 

So the company forded the river and bravely 
faced the gathering Amorites led by their 
king. Read the story of how Israel won the 
battle, in verses 33 to 35. 

“The Israelites crossed the river Arnon, and 
advanced upon the foe. An engagement took 
place, in which the armies of Israel were victori- 
ous; and following up the advantage gained, 
they were soon in possession of the country of 
the Amorites. It was the Captain of the Lord’s 
host who vanquished the enemies of His people; 
and He would have done the same thirty-eight 





years beforé, had Israel trusted 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 435. 

Their victory was complete. “There was not 
one city too strong for us,” Moses recorded of 
the battle, “the Lord our God delivered all 
unto us” (Deuteronomy 2:36). It was the Lord 
who had fought the battle. They knew that of 
themselves they could never have beaten the 
skillful warriors of the Amorites. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 434. 

THINK how the Israelites were willing to 
face the foe because they knew they had God 
behind them. 

RESOLVE to have no fear when you know that 
God is with you. 


in Him.”— 


WEDNESDAY 
Entering the Land of Bashan 


Open your Bible to Deuteronomy 3. 


Still more enemy territory lay before the 
children of Israel. North of Sihon, the land of 
the Amorites, lay the land of Bashan, ruled over 
by a giant named Og. He was a huge man. We 
are even told the size of his bed. Find how big 
his bed was, in verse 11. 

Taking a cubit to be about eighteen inches, 
work out the length and breadth of this bed- 
stead of iron. 

Og was not the only giant in Bashan. All the 
inhabitants of the land were big and tall. The 
Israelites might well have been afraid of them 
if they had not believed in the promises of God. 
Not only were they big men and warlike but 
their cities were formidable. Look in verse 5 
and see what you can find out about them. 

“The houses were constructed of huge black 
stones, of such stupendous size as to make the 
buildings absolutely impregnable to any force 
that in those times could have been brought 


Wy 


G. DORE, ARTIST 


After the children of Israel had crossed the Jordan, they had to fight the Amorites again. This 
time God sent great stones falling down from the sky to defeat them. Read Joshua 10:6-11. 
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against them. It was a country filled with wild 
caverns, lofty precipices, yawning gulfs, and 
rocky strongholds. The inhabitants of this land, 
descendants from a giant race, were thernselves 
of marvelous size and strength, and so dis- 
tinguished for violence and cruelty as to be the 
terror of all surrounding nations; while Og, 
the king of the country, was remarkable for 
size and prowess, even in a nation of giants.” 
—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 435. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 435, pars. 1, 2 

TuInK how the victory over Sihon, king of 
the Amorites, helped the Israelites to face a 
stronger foe in the people of Bashan. 

Pray to let each victory help you toward a 
greater one. 


THURSDAY 
The Defeat of Og 


Open your Bible to Deuteronomy 3. 


Crossing the river Jabbok, the children of 
Israel began to make their way through Bashan, 
the territory of the giant-king Og. Og was 
waiting for them. Find the name of the city 
where he awaited the arrival of the children of 
Israel, in verse 1. 

Moses was not discouraged, however. The 
pillar of cloud was leading them, and experi- 
ence had taught him that where that pillar of 
cloud led, they could safely follow. 

Moreover, a special message came to them 
from the Lord. You can read it in verse 2. 

Edrei, the city which Og had chosen for the 
battle site, was on an elevation approached 
from the plain below only by steep and winding 
paths. As the Israelites approached the fortress, 
they could see the gleam of the spears of the 
giants of Bashan—and it was not an encour- 
aging sight. 

Moses’ calmness and faith encouraged them, 
however. They believed in him and the power 
of God. They went forward, knowing that they 
were doing God’s will in fighting this battle. 
Read about their victory, in verses 3, 4, and 6. 

Thirty-eight years earlier their fathers could 
have obtained this victory when Joshua and 
Caleb brought back their report from the spy- 
ing expedition, but they had not had enough 
faith—they would not put their trust in God. 
This time they were willing to believe in the 
Lord, and He gave them a glorious victory. 

For further —e Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 435, par. 3; p. 

THINK! Are aa giants of temptation and 
trouble in your life? 

Pray to believe that Christ will give you 
victory to defeat them. 


FRIDAY 


of Sihon before crossing his land? (Deuteron- 
omy 2:27, a) 

How did the king reply? 
30.) 

WHAT RESULTED from his discourteous reply? 
(Deuteronomy 2:33, 34.) 

WHAT SORT OF PEOPLE lived in the next 
country, Bashan? (Tuesday’s assignment.) 

DescriBeE the king of this country. (Deuter- 
onomy 3:11.) 

How were the Israelites able to win these 
signal victories against superior forces? (Deu- 
teronomy 2:33 and 3:3.) 


Review the memory verse. 


(Deuteronomy 2: 





Strange Noises in Kathy’s Bedroom 
From page 19 


Him. He wants you to. Come now, I'll 
go with you till you get into bed.” 

In her room, with mother near, all seemed 
right again. Until—the noise! There it 
was! This time right behind mother. It 
was coming from sister's chest of drawers. 

Bumpty-bump it went. Mother turned 
in time to see the drawer rattle up and down 
just a little. Slowly she pulled it open, 
and a plaintive me-ow greeted her. A very 
tired cat was staring at her as if to say, 
“At last someone found me.” 

“How did you ever get in there?” mother 
asked. Then she laughed, for it was funny. 
Poor kitty had been trying all evening to get 
out and had scared Kathy. 

Of course, grandmother and father had 
to laugh too when Kathy remembered that 
the children had played house in that 
room earlier in the day, and Bobby, the 
mischievous one, must have put poor 
kitty in the drawer. 

When all was quiet at last and every- 
one was settled for the night, Kathy sin- 
cerely asked God to help her to be less 
frightened and always to investigate a 
noise, because many times there really isn’t 
anything to be frightened of. 














WHAT HAPPENED when the Israelites passed 
= the land of Moab? (Sunday’s assign- COVER PICTURE by Martin H. Miller, 
ment. 

WHAT REQUEST did Moses make of the king A.P.S.A. 
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BEN ABA, the Camel, No. 7—By Harry Baerg 
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1. Ben Aba eventually learned the meaning of the 
few words of command that Hadji Ali used to make 
him kneel, rise, go forward, and stop. In time he car- 
ried the young man as willingly as is possible for a 
camel. 2. Hadji in turn became very fond of the young 


camel that had grown so big and strong, and he often 
gave him little treats of dates in addition to his other 
food. 3. He decorated his halter and saddle with 
cowrie shells and bells and tassels, for he wanted 
him to be the best-looking camel in the country. 














4. About this time Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War 
in the United States, obtained money from Congress 
to purchase some camels for the American Army to 
test in the Western deserts. 5. Major Henry C. 
Wayne visited the owner of Ben Aba and purchased 











J 





him and Sied. Hadji Ali did not want to be separated 
from his camel, so he went along as one of the care- 
takers. 6. On the first boatload there were 33 camels, 
and the sailors and drovers had a very interesting 
time getting them loaded for their first ride on a ship. 




















7. The camels that had been purchased were the very 
best that could be found, but were of many different 
kinds and from several different countries. Davis 
wanted to know which ones would be most suitable. 
8. There were some Bactrians with two humps, from 
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Persia. 9. There was also one Booghdee, a cross be- 
tween the Arabian and the Bactrian, which was 10 
feet long, 7 feet 5 inches high, and weighed a ton. 
To fit this gigantic beast on the ship the sailors had 
to cut a hole in the deck for his hump to stick through. 








